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better opinion of any man's sincerity or fidelity towards
him". To the King, however, it mast have been an im-
mense satisfaction to be able at last to draw the most
trusted of his counsellors into the official circle.

To the King's ministers, especially to those who, like
Falkland, ardently longed for peace, the winter months of
1642-43 must have been a period of alternating hope and
despair. The country had as yet seen little of war, but It
had seen enough to make it long for peace. In particular,
the city of London, without whose loyal support Parliament
would have been powerless in its contest with the King, was
already beginning to feel the pinch of commercial depression,
combined with the burden of war taxation. On i2th
December the Common Council resolved to present peti-
tions to the King and the Parliament respectively in favour
of peace. The remnant of the House of Lords at West-
minster was at one with the City. The lawyers in the
House of Commons were not less eager than the merchants.
It is plain that nothing but the indomitable resolution of
Pym kept Parliament firm to its purpose. Pym was
not averse to negotiation, so long as there was no sacrifice
of the essential ends for the attainment of which he had
embarked on war; and he took care that there should be
none. On 26th December the Commons agreed to open
negotiations with the King, on the basis of the terms pro-
posed to them by the Lords. About a month later they
were formally laid before the King at Oxford.

Meanwhile, a deputation from the City arrived at Oxford.
Their reception was not encouraging: they were hooted in
the streets, and received with scant ceremony by the King.
Their proposals were not indeed such as to conciliate the
Court. They amounted to a suggestion that the King
should forthwith disband his army, and put himself at the
absolute disposal of Parliament The King's answer was in
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